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RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 
THe Apwtr, Artn, AND Wey.—No. VII. 


Taz ridge of downs from Guildford to Farnham, 
talled the “ Hog’s Back,” is very lofty, and affords a 
series of noble prospects. We have in our paper on 
the Mole mentioned the same ridge as it extends in the 
opposite direction between Guildford and Dorking. 
The whole range from Croydon to Farnham, indeed, 
may be said to yield a succession of views far surpassing 
anything else of the kind within the same distance 
from London. 

At Guildford we may leave the Wey for awhile, and 
rejoin it at Stoke, a deligitful little place, with a fine 
park, and a handsome church in the perpendicular 
style ; the tower is tall, and built of flints and stone; 
in it is a large door with an ei¢gant window over it. 
In the church is a monument to the meniory of 
Charlotte Smith, a once popular writer, though now 
forgotten. The scenery about this neight surhood, 
atid for some miles farther up the river, is extremely 
pleasing ; we have indeed left the hilly ground, but 
these meadows are gay and various, and now and then 
we come upon a neat little cottage, and all along are 
plenty of trees. The river, too, is enlivened by thé 
Occasional pas: of a barge, or; what is more pic- 
turesque, a timber-raft drawn by a horse or two, 
and guided by a sturdy steersman, who steps from 
one to another of the large blocks, and while he 
skilfully balances himself directs the movements of 
the raft. 

Our river is here separated into several streams, but 
the towing-path must be followed. We pass by Sutton 

. Celebrated for having been visited by Queen 
Elizabeth, and soon after reach Woking; but there is 
nothing there need detain us. It is only notable as the 
nursery of Henry the Eighth. About a mile beyond 

oking are the remains of Newark Priory, delight- 
fully situated in # méadow oi thie left bank ef our 
river. Bishop Tanner, in his ‘ Notitia Monastica,’ says 
that “at Aldbury, afterwards called Newark, New 


of King Richard the First, or beforé, Ruald de Calvert 
and Beatrix de Sandes his wife, built a church of Black 
Canons to the honour of thé Blessed Virgin Mary and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury” (father an odd association 
by the way). There is nothing authentic known of its 
history. Tradition relates that the monks liked good. 
living better than fasting; and that the devotional 
exercises they most delighted in were those they pur- 
sued along with the nuns of the convent at Ockham, 
on the other side of the river. If we may believe the 
same redoubtable tale-bearer, the monks, in order to 
facilitate their intercourse with the convent, deter- 
mined to form a tunnel under the Wey, and thus con- 
nect the two establishments. Long and zealously did 
they labour, arid at length they had so nearly completed 
their work, that all the brotherhood were summoned 
to be present at the ones of the farther end ; when, 
just as they were under the centre of thé river, the 
water burst in, and they were all drowned. The same 
story, however, is told of several other priories, and we 
may hope that it does not properly belong to our Black 
Canons. This, like the other religious establishments, 
was broken up at the dissolution by Henry the Eighth. 
This monarch granted the site of Newark Priory, with 
most of the adjoining property, to Sir Anthony Browne. 
It was undoubtedly a fine structure, and is of the early 
pointed style of architecture. It is in a very dila- 
pidated condition, nearly every trace of ornament being 
one. The walls are about three feet thick, and are 
ormed, like most similar edifices in this county and in 
Sussex, of flint and rubble. The part that remains 
was no doubt the original priory church ; some scattered 
fragmen': are supposed to have belonged to the re- 
fectory. It is now carefully preserved, but large 

of it aré said to have been formerly used for repairing 
the road, and for atiy other A gs to which the old 
flint-work could be applied. These remains, with 
most of the éstates po meg AS ora to Sir Anthon 
Browne, how belong to Lord Lovelace, Ockham, whit’ 
we mentioned above, is on the other side of the river. 
In the chureh-yard is & punning epitaph on one 





Place, or De Novo Loco juxta Guildford, in the time 


No. 805. 


Spong, a Carpenter, who “livéd by railing, though 
he had no wit” As it has been often spoken or 
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we give the commencement only; the remainder is 
rather dull : 
“Though many a sturdy oak he laid along, 

Fell’d by Death's surer hatchet here lies Spong : 

Posts he oft made, yet ne’er a place could get, 

And lived by railing, though he had no wit; 

Old saws be bad, although no antiquarian, 

And stiles correcte:!, yet was no grammarian.” 
The fine mansion at Ockham is the residence of Lord 
Lovelace, whose Lady is Lord Byron’s daughter Ada. 

Passing by Wisley, where the Mole and Wey approach 
within a mile of each other, though they divenge 
again almost directly, we next reach Byfleet, noted as 
the residence of Spencer, the author of * Anecdotes of 
Pope,’ a dull book, and of ‘ Polymetis,’ one that, despite 
the prodigious a of Polymetis, and the ever- 
lasting simper of Mysagetes, is rather more amusing, 
though perhaps hardly meant to be so; he also wrote 
an ‘Essay on Pope's Translation of the Odyssey,’ 
Johnson says of him, in his clever, rough way, “He 
was a man whose learning was not very great, and 
whose mind was not very powerful:” a judgment 
which nobody can deny. 

The next place to Byfleet is Weybridge, a large 
village, without any remarkable feature. Near it is 
Ham House, an old mansion, with some fine cedars in 
the grounds. It was given by James the Second to 
Catherine Sedley, the daughter of Sir Charles Sedley. 
She afterwards married the Eari of Portmore, whose 
descendant is still the proprietor of Ham House. The 
river runs along Oatlands, the seat of Lord Francis 
Egerton. It formerly belonged to the Duke of York, 
for whom it was purchased from the Duke of New- 
castle. The present building is recent, but the site on 
Which it was erected was formerly occupied by a royal 
mansion. While it was a royal domain Elizabeth often 
visited it, and sometimes resided in it. Charles the 
First settled it on bis queen Henrietta. The grounds 
contain a grotto, said to be the finest in England; it 
was raised at a great expense by the Duke of New- 
eastle. In the house there is a good collection of 
pictures. 

The river enters the Thames not far from Walton 
bridge, and nearly opposite the Coway stakes, where 
Cesar is sup to have crossed the Thames in his 
second expedition. None of the stakes, we believe, 
remain now. At Weybridge there is a railway station, 
from which we may be whirled back to London almost 
as quickly as if we possessed Fortunatus’s cap. 





THE ENGLISH AND IRISH ORDNANCE 
SURVEY. 
(Concluded from page 391.), 
Tue Irish Ordnance Survey, to which we next direct 


our attention, has been a costly affair; but it is one of 


the noblest gifts that science ever made to a nation. 
It was intended originally to facilitate certain fiscal 
arrangements in rating, but its value will continue as 
Jong as the country exists, whatever changes may take 
place in temporary political arrangements. 

About twenty years ago, a Committee of the House 
of Commons recommended to government the ap- 
pointment of a body of ns to make a complete 
survey and valuation of Ireland; the former being the 
A recs ou which the latter was to be conducted. 

@ necessity for this valuation arose out of certain 

uliarities in which Ireland differs from, England. 

nh England various public expenses are borne or 
managed by local trusts or committees, under the 

visions of especial acts of parliament; but in I d 

thes are borne by the counties, through the medium of 

au assessment called acess. This cess does not press 

equallyon all the proprietors in a county; in some 
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there are townlands which were poor and sterile when 
the scale of rating was made, but which have, grown 
more valuable without a corresponding increase haying 
been made in the cess payable by them ; so that different 
townlands pay very unequally in regard to their means, 
Sometimes a townland, which reaped great advantages 
from having roads made through it, out of the county 
funds, did not contribute anything towards those funds, 
because when the apportionment of the rate was fixed 
this townland was poor and sterile. 

About 1824 attention was much directed to the state 
of the roads, the drainage, the canals,;.and: the river 
navigation of Ireland: and it was at once seen that.an 
accurate survey of the whole island, with its boundaries 
both artificial and natural, would greatly facilitate-the 
introduction of eo arteries these respects, as well 
as in respect to a new valuation of the townlands., | .Ac- 
cordingly Colonel Colby was directed to suspend for a 
while his surveying operations in Scotland, and Jay the 
plans for a trigonometrical survey of Ireland on ascale 
of — completeness. -A ce office was established 
at Phenix Park im Dublin; and Colonel:Colby worked 
out a plan of operation’ in a manner which. none; 

@ military man could devise.» ‘There -were officers, af 
artillery to superintend large compattments ;. offi- 
cers of inferior rank under these;-.and se:on down 
to the humblest assistants, each one having the moat 
exact and distinct instructions of what. he was: todo, 
and where his department ceased. . It was | a. most in- 
structive example of division of jabour; there-beitig at 
times no less than two thousand persons! in 
this object, and all directed. by the energies of: one 
mind. The ‘late lamented: Lieutenant Drummond 
entered with such earnestness into this vast. enter 
prise, that he is believed to have hastened ‘his death 
thereby; for the officers and men: who »conduettd 
the out-of-door observations were ex * tobwet, 
frost, wind, heat, dew—and all the alternations ofa 
variable climate. ‘p 

The first important operation was to lay down’ a base- 
line, as acommencement to the triangulation. | The 
ground selected was on the shores of Lough. 
near Londonderry, where a base-line nearly eight mules 
in length was laid down. This line is deemed onept 
the most accurate specimens of measurement yet pro- 
duced, perhaps the most accurate. As there were: ren 
sons for believing that the deal rods, the glass tubes, 
and the steel chains used in former measuremeiits 
were all exposed to errors which it was desirablesto 
avoid, Colonel Colby devised an entirely new piecéof 
Sppante® It is known to most persons that thereare 
clock pendulums so formed of two or more different 
metals, that the unequal expansions of the one and the 
other shall be made to compensate each other, and 
leave the effective length of the pendulum unaltered: 
now Colonel Colby adopted a similar principle in) the 
measurement of his base line. He caused two bars, 
the one of brass and the other of iron, to be so.con- 
nected together that two steel pins should be always 
exactly the same distance apart, whether the: bars 
themselves expanded or contracted; and this dis- 
tance between the two points was made the. unitiof 
measurement along the line. By means of this piece 
of apparatus, and other contrivances adopted by Colonel 
Colby, such an extraordinary degree of -accuracy 
bas been attained, that it is computed that the error, 
if any. cannot exceed two inches in a length of eight 
miles. é mb is att 

The base-line being thus established, the triangula- 
tion commenced. formation of the larger th- 
angles commenced in 1825, and finished in 1832. \Jtwas 
in this part of the undertaking that the powerful-oxy- 
hydrogen light was adopted by Lieutenant Drummond, 
as noticed in our No. 514. Three elevated points were 
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selected, within view of each other so far as regarded 


jntervening obstacles, but too far apart to be visible 
without avery intense light; and to furnish this light 
was the object of Drummond's apparatus. In one in- 
stance, three points were selected distant respectively 
101; 93, and’86 miles: and each sue of these was made 
visible from each of the others. 

When the whole kingdom was thus divided by enor- 
mous triangles, established with all the resources of 
refined science, these triangles became subdivided into 
smaller ones, and these again and again. subdivided, 
until a minute network extended throughout the 
island. The valuators for the townlands required this 
minuteness of detail, and the surveyors had to keep 
this matter constantly in view. 

Ivan account which Colonel Colby sent to the go- 
vernment-in’1834, is.an enumeration of the persons 
tben employed in the actual survey, classed in a very 
definite manner.’ There was the colonel-superintendent 
himself, captains of two different classes, lieutenants of 
three different classes, civil assistants. in seven classes, 
sappers and miners in two classes, and labourers. The 
number altogether was about seven hundred ; but since 
then, when: draughtsmen and engravers have been 
added to the list, the number employed has sometimes 
reached two thousand: The seven classes of civil assist- 
fants received:from one shilling to. eight shillings per 
day, according «to: the -rank they occupied and the 
nature of their services. 

The survey and the valuation are two distinct opera- 
‘tions, the» latter being dependent on the former for its 
‘data; but: independent of it.jn details. As the survey 
‘progressed, certain changes in. the laws relating to 

land rendered desirable a. minuteness. of survey 

ae unparalleled in such matters. Not. ouly were 
ithe general divisions of the country into parishes, town- 
lands, &c. surveyed, ‘but it was deemed expedient to 
sagcertain «the exact limits of estates and farms, the 
uality of the soil, its natural productiveness, and how 
-far it had been improved by cultivation. But many of 
othése details were of a character which could not be 
‘engraved on amap: they were printed ina book, A 
«volume appeared in 1835, relating to the statistics of a 
portion of the county of Londonderry, as ascertained 
by the survey. This book is a quarto volume of three 
~bundred pages. It treats first of the “ natural state,” 
‘such as geology, botany, zoology, bills, lakes, rivers, 
v&e.; then-of the “ artificial state,” such as the town- 
lands, antiquities, towns, seats, roads, &c. ; and then of 
ithe“ general state,” such as municipality, education, 
rlegab institutions, &c. It is perhaps one of the most 
‘minute specimens of statistics ever produced; but the 
“expense of continuing such a survey throughout Ire- 
‘land, and publishing the results, would have been so 
enormous, that government suspended it, with the ex- 
seption of the gevlogical portion. 
ve When the British Association held their meeting in 
‘Dublin in 1835, the Ordnance Survey and its progress 
excited much interest. It was stated in one of the 
epublic journals at the time, that “To understand the 
are that has been taken to ensure accuracy, it would 
ibe ‘necessary to visit the Ordnance-Office in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, and investigate the complicated intel- 
ilectual machinery by which the detached observations 
Of those employed in the survey are collected aad 
(reduced. We use the word ‘machinery,’ because no 
‘dether could express the arity with which the 
minute division of labour in the several departments is 
~spreserved, the strict limitation of every person engaged 
‘to his own peculiar branch of business, and the steady 
swoon of all in producing a harmonious result.” With 
~yrespect. to this division of intellectual labour, it is 
bmecessary to remark, that after the surveyors and 
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culations have to be gone through to obtain the lengths 
of the sides of the triangles, which lengths give the 
distances from place to place; and these calculations 
are capeble, by a. lite mathematical adjustment, of 
being brought to such a form that the simplest rules 
of arithmetic are sufficient for their performance. This 
humbler species of calculation has been conducted in 
a singular way. It-was stated in the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view for 1841, as an indication of the existence of a 
love of mathematics among the Irish peasantry, that 
during the Ordnance Survey boys were found in 
abundance able and willing to work out these calcula- 
tions at a halfpenny a tri . 

We may now briefly notice the Maps resulting from 
this survey. These maps have been published with 
much rapidity during the last few years, and the series 
is approaching towards completion. They are pub- 
lished on the magnificent scale of six inches to the 
mile ; a scale whose magnitude can scarcely be appre- 
ciated without taking some particular instance. Let 
us select, then, the county of Kildare. This county is 
considerably Jess than half the size of the county of 
Kent ; and yet the Ordnance map of it occupies no less 
than forty-two sheets of very large size, probably three 
feet by two. These maps are especially intended to 
refer to the townland divisions of the county; but their 
large scale affords facilities for giving r minute 
details. It is scarcely too much to say that every tree 
and every house is separately marked, Either by sym- 
bols or by a peculiar engraved. character, much inform- 
ation is given in a small space, Besides the parishes, 
baronies, townlands, cities, towns, and villages, all the 

arish churches, parks, and. seats ; all the round towers, 
orts, ruins, and other antiquities; all the bridges, 
locks, and weirs of streams and canals; all the mines, 
quarries, wells, bogs, and collieries; al} the tanneries, 
brick-fields, bleach-fields, forges, and lime-kilns, are 
represented. 

Such is the seale in which other counties are being 
mapped out. The county of Fermanagh occupies 
forty-two sheets; Monaghan, thirty-six sheets ; Louth, 
twenty-seven sheets; Donegal, a hundred and twelve 
sheets ; Meath, fifty-five sheets; Leitrim, forty sheets: 
Sligo and Lengford. seventy-eight sheets ; Westmeath, 
forty-two sheets; King’s County, forty-nine sheets; 
Carlow, twenty-eight sheets; Galway, a hundred and 
thirty-nine sheets; and soon. What the total number 
will be we do not know ; but it is easy to calculate, from 
the length and breadth of Ireland, that if the whole 
island be represented in the scale of six inches to the 
mile (which is now being done), the whole of the sheets 
connected together would form a map of Ireland a 
hundred and forty feet high by a hundred and ten in 
width! This will indeed be a monument of patience 
and, skill. 

The sheets of this gigantic map are sold separately, 
at an office establish y the government in Ireland ; 
the purpose being that those who require to obtain a 
knowledge of any particular district should be able to 
avail themselves of the Ordnance Survey at a cheap 
rate. The charge per sheet is from half-a-crown to 
five shillings, according to the esa of the br orem 
The ma ving a particular object in view, relative 
to the se ee valuation, are engraved chiefly with 
reference to the boundaries of estates, farms, &c., with- 
out reference to the altitudes, depressions, and undula- 
tions of the country, But Captain Larcom, at the 
Cork meeting of the British Association, described a 
beautiful mode of “contour” engraving, which was 
calculated to show at once the precise elevation of any 
spot: it had been partially acted on, and its efficacy 


shown, 








y@bservers have measured the angles of triangles, cal- 
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(Tludibras sybdyed by Trulia.) 


HUDIBRAS,—Ne. VII. 


In the affray Ralpho had been unfortunate. He had 
dismounted to pick up the sword and pistel which the 
Knight bad. dropped on being struek by a stone, and 
before he could remount he and his steed had been 
attacked and beaten, till 

“ The beast was startled, and begun 






To kick and fling like mad, and run, 
Bearing the Squire like a sack, 
Or stout King , on his back 

Till stumbli him down, 


Sore bruis'd, 


As Hudibras had now a little breathing-time, he pro- 
ceeded to the assistance of Ralpho, who, though 
recovered from his tranee, himself unable to 
rise without the Knight's assistance, who replies that 
“ though th’ art of a different eburch, 

I will not hon oF in the lurch, - 

This said, he jogg'd his good steed nigher, 
And steer'd him gently tow’rd the Squire, 
Then bowing down his body, stretch'd 
His ont, and at Ralpho reach’d ; 
Ww lla, whom he did not mind, 
Charg’d him like lightning behind.” 
She had come, in the pursuit of her occupation, to 
plunder the fallen Ralpho, just as the Knight had 





arrived to his succour, but having by a rapid succes 
sion of blows overthrown him also, she becomes magna- 
nimous, and says, 
“ But if thou think’st I took’ thee tardy, 

And dar’st presume to be so hardy 

To try thy fortune o’er afresh, 

I'll wave my title to thy flesh, 

Thy arms , how my right; 

And if thou hast the heart to try 't, 

Pll lend thee back thyself a while, 

And once more for that carcass vile, 

Fight upon tick.” 
Hndibras accepts the offer, though with many expres- 
siuas of contempt, and an assurance that he will give 
her no quarter, the combat then commences :— 

* she to her tackle fell, 

And on the Knight let fall a peal 

Of blows so fierdevand press'd so home, 

That he retir'd, arid follow'd 's bum :” 
Stung with the disgrace, he, however, recovers him- 
self, and 

“ rais’d his arm 

Above his head, and rain’d a storm 

Of blows so terrible and thick, 

As if he meant to hash her quick. 

But she upon her truncheon took them, 

Aud by oblique diversion broke them, 
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Wels an oppertanity 

pay all back with usury, 
Week long she fail’d not of, for now 
The knight with one dead doing blow 
Resolving to decide the fight, 
And she with quick and cunning slight 
Avoiding it, the force and weight 
He charg'd upon it was so great, 
As almost sway'd him to the ground; 
No soorier she th’ advantage found, 
But in she flew ; and seconding 
With home-made thrust the heavy swing, 
She laid him flat upon his side; 
And mounting on his trank a- stride, 
Quoth oh I told Kegs Me ones vould come 


Of all thy 

Say, will the Ne lane je Roy allow 

I may have grace and See 

Or wilt thou rather break cow | 
And stain thine h me sword? 
And mam of war lan 

In bagely breaking ite a 

And when before the n hadst vow’ 
To giveimo q ae col 
Now thou ¢ for a Tartar, 

To make me defy take er 5 
Why dost not put me to 

But cowardly fly from thy word # 


Quoth y ’s thine : 
Thou: ey stars Ng Being Gees; | 


planted 
Aad auth on thy cen og rw: 


ry 


My loss of honour ‘s great enough, 


pte oom al 
np horgadienian 
peep fF 
gi in 8 
La i abs ean fall no lower. 





The ancient heroes were illustrious 
For being benign, and not blustrous 
Against a vanquish'd foe; their swords 
Were sharp and trenchant, not their words; 
And did in fight but cut work out 
T’ employ their courtesies about. 
Quoth she, altho’ thou hast deserv'd, 
Base ‘Slubberdegullion, to be sery’d 
As thou didst yow to deal with me, 
If thou hadst got the victory ; 
Yet 1 shall rather act a part 
t suits my fame, than thy desert. 
Thy arms, thy liberty, beside 
All-that 's on the outside of thy hide, 
Are mine by military law, 
o lim will not bate one straw : 
ife 2 limbs, once more, 
The me Sei fx forfeit, I restore, 
Quéth Hudibras, it is too late 
For me to treat, or stipulate; 
What thou command st, I must obey 
Yet those whom I ex ‘d to day, 
Of thine own party, 1 let go, 
ary tot been their ah 
th dogs upan Parole, 
Whom I took prit'ners in this quarrel. 
Quoth Trulla, whether thou or they 
Let one. or other run away, 
Concerns not me ; but was 't not thou 
That gave Crowdero quarter too? 
Crowdero, whom, in irens hound, 
Thou basely threw’st inte Lob’s pound, 
Where still he lies, and with regret 
His generous bowels rage and fret : 
But now thy carcass shall redeem, 
And serve to be exchang’d far him,” 


The Knight submits, lays his weapons and his gar- 





[The Knight and Squire conveyed to the Stocks., 
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ments at the feet of his conqueror, who in contemp- 
tuous return throws her own “ mantle” over his 
shoulders. 


* And as the French we uer'd once, 
Now give us laws for ghetlens, 
The length of breeches, and the gathers, 
Port-caynons, perriwigs and feathers ; 
Just so the proud insulting lass 
Array'd dighted Hudibras.” 


She, however, most vigorously defends him from 
the attack of her re-assembling comrades, who threaten 
to cudgel him to death, and insists on carrying into 
effect her resolution of redeeming Crowdero from the 
stocks, and substituting for him both Knight and 
Squire. They readily agree to the proposition, and 
proceed to carry it into effect; mounting their prison- 
ers backwards on their horses: 


* Orsin led Hudibras’s beast, 
And Talgol that which mt aed 
Whom stout Magnano, valiant Cerdon, 
And Colon waited asa guard on ; 
All ush’ring Trulla in the rear, 
With th’ arms of either prisoner, 
In this proud order and arra: 
They put themselves upon their way. 
Striving to reach th’ inchanted castle, 
Where stout Crowdero in durance Jay still ; 
Thither with greater speed than shows 
And triumph over conquer'd foes 
Do use to allow ; or than the bears, 
Or pageants borne before Lord Mayors 
Are wont to uso, they soon arriv’d 
In order, soldier-like contriv'd ; 
Still marching in a warlike posture, 
As fit for battle as for muster. 
The Knight and Squire they first unhorse, 
And bending ‘gainst the fort their force, 
They all advanc'd, and round about 
Begirt the magical redoubt. 
Magnan’ led up in this adventure, 
Aud made way for the rest to enter. 
For he was skilful in black art, 
No less than he that built the fort ; 
And with an iron-mace laid flat 
A breach, which straight all enter'd at; 
And in the wooden dungeon found 
Crowdero laid upon the ground. 
Him they release from durance base, 
Restor'd t’ his fiddle and his case, 
And liberty, his thirsty rage 
With luscious vengeance to assuage : 
For he no sooner was at large, 
But Trulla strait brought on the charge, 
And in the self-same limbo put 
The Knight and Squire, where he was shut, 
Where leaving them in Hockly i’ th’ Hole, 
Their bangs and durance to condole, 
Confin'd and conjur'd into narrow 
Enchanted mansion to know sorrow, 
In the same order and array 
Which they advanc’d, they march’d away.” 
The mob having dispersed, the Knight begins to solace 
himself and his companion— 
“ with ends of verse 


And sayings of philosophers. 

Quoth he, Sh ose half of man, his mind, 
Is, sui juris, un 
And cannot be laid by the heels, 
Whate'er the other moiety feels, 
"Tis not restraint or liberty, 
That makes men prisoners or free ; 
But perturbations that possess 
The mind, or equanimities. 
The whole world was not half so wide 
To Alexander, when he cry'd 
Because he had but ove to subdue, 
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Diogenes; who is not said 

(For ought that ever Icou’d read) 

To whine, put finger i’ th’ eye, and sob, 

Because h" had ne’er another tub. 

The ancients make two sev'ral kinds 

Of prowess in heroic minds, 

The active and the passive valiant; 

Both which are par: hibra gallant : 

For both to give blows, and to carry, 

In fights are equinecessary : 

But in defeats, the passive stout 

Are always found to stand it out 

Most desp'rately, and ‘to ouf-do 

The active, ’gainst a conqu'ring foe. 

Tho’ we with blacks and) blues are suggill'd, 

Or, as the vulgar say, are cudgéll’d: 
He that is valiant, and dares fight, ravine 
Tho’ drubb'd, can lose vo bovyur by "t. 
Honour ’s a lease for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant: ’t.is a chattel 

Not to be forfeited in, battle. 

If he, that in the field is slain, 

Be in the bed of honour lain, 

He that is heaten may be said - I 9 
To lie in bonour’s truckle-bed: 
For as we see th’ eclipsed sun ult 
~ he parneatyinee | ache oft 
Than when, adorn’d with ail bis light, yi 
He shines in serene sky most. bright: aq seodt 
So valour, in'a low. estate, r ' ? 
Is most admir'd.and wonder'd at,” liana 


bind 

These opinions, however, beget a reply from Ralpho; 
who takes the es er of sneering: at the Presby 
terian opinions of the Knight, who in return attacks 
these of the Independents, in which dispute, en both 
sides is introduced much of the polemical subtleness 
wire-drawn inferences, school learning, and .fanaticad 
zeal, which distinguished the writers of all sects at that 
period, but adorned with humorous il}ustrations: and 
a fertility of wit, that is and ever has been: inimitable; 
The last speech of Ralpho, indeed, vividly dese rites 
the characteristics of much of the theological ;contré 
versy then carried on :— votl 
* Quoth Ralpho, nothing but th’ abuse 

Of traman learning you produce ; 

Learning, that cobweb of the brain, 

Profane, erroneous and vain ; 

A trade of knowledge as replete 

As others are with fraud and cheat : 

An art t’ incumber gifts and wit, ele 

And render both for vothing fit ; Pr. 

Makes light unactive, dull, and troubled, 

Like little David in Sauls doublet : . 

A cheat that scholars put upon 

Other men’s reason and their own ; 

A fort of error to ensconce 

Absurdity and ignorance, 

That all the avenues 


To truth, impervious and abstruse, 1 
By making plain things, in debate, 
By art ex d and intricate: mn 


For ing goes for sense, or light, 

That will not with old rules jump right; 

As if rules were not in the schools 

Deriv'd from truth, but truth from rules. 

This pagan, heathenish invention 

Is good for nothing but contention, 

For as in sword and buckler fight, ey 

All blows do on the target light: < 

So when men the great'st part a ash 

O’ th’ contest falls on terms of art, 

Until the fustian stuff be spent, 3 sill 

And then they fal to th’ argument.”’ jo 

To which the Knight makes a short reply, concluding 
therefore let ‘s stop here = 

And rest our weary bones awhile, au 

Already tir'd with other toil.” iygan 





As was a paltry narrow tub to 
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ENGINEERING AMONG THE ALPS. 


Tae Alpine districts of Switzerland have been the 
scene of many bold engineering exploits, having refer- 
ence principally to the construction of roads where 
none existed before; and to the making of bridges over 
torrents and ravines of fearful coy Many of these 
roads will be numbered among the greatest and most 
yaluable of Napoleon's projects, when the turmoil of 
politics has subsided, a“ 

In order to understand the nature. and object of these 
Alpine roads, it will, be necessary to bear in mind the 
nature of the barrier which separates Switzerland from 
Italy. The Alps which form this barrier are in them- 
selves too lofty to be-crossed by any road, and tuo steep 
to be ascended by any vehicles; but there are depres- 
sions in valleys between the mountains, which, though 
lofty and difficult, are less ‘so than the peaks them- 
selves; and along the valléys, or ¥ ent the roads 
have been constructed which form the only media of 
communication from Central Europe to Italy. From 
the time of Hannibal down to that of Napoleon, mili- 
tary conquerors have.had to. traverse one or other of 
these routes, before they. could bring the armies of the 
north to bear upon Italy, or. those, of Italy to attack 
their northern’ neighbours. . There are about fifty of 
these passes in that portion of the Alps contiguous to 
Switzerland. The greater part of these are either 
bridle-paths or mere ‘footpaths; another — portion, 
smaller im mumber, are good enough to be traversed 
bythe light char-a-banc, a single-horse vehicle much 
used!in Switzerland ; while there are seven or eight in 
which great engineering skill has been shown, in the 
constriction of high roads fitted for the transit of heavy 


¢arriages. J 7 
‘sOne: of the most ancient specimens of engineering, 
im:connexion with the Alpine roads, is the Cornice, a 
road: forming the customary route from Nice to Genoa, 
close to the Mediterranean. . This is not so much one 
ofthe passes between the Alps, as a road by which 
they may be avoided altogether; since it is carried all 
along between the mountains and the sea. This was 
the earliest frequented by the Romans; it 
was by them called the Via Aurelia, or Aurelian 
Road, and was the first which they carried out of Italy 
beyond the Alps. The name of the Cornice seems to 
have been given to the road, because it is in many 
places a mere ledge cut in the sides of the mountains 
which overhang the sea. It is carried along the shore, 
round capes, and follows the windings of the coasts and 
of the mountains near them. Having the deep blue 
waters of the Mediterranean on the one side, and 
the rugged elevations of the Alps on the other, this 
road is peculiarly rich in picturesque scenery, which 


has engaged the pencils of many of our artistic 
tourists. 
The between the Alps are the scene of much 


more difficult engineering than the Cornice road. On 
spots where the steep and hard surface of the cliff had 
left hardly an inch of space for a goat to climb along, 
roads have been constructed upon high terraces of 
solid masonry, and through a gap, or notch, blasted by 
gunpowder, in the wall of the rock. In many instances, 
oy projecting ay en of the a eat had 

ocked up all passage for ages, a tunnel, or gallery, 
has been really In other instances, where such a 
barrier occurred, the engineer threw a bridge over 
the torrent or gorge, and carried his road along the 
Opposite side. When the road reaches a spot where 
avalanches are Jikely to occur, it is carried in subter- 
ranean galleries driven through a mountain, or is shel- 
tered by massive arcades of masonry eg @ mile in 
length. Such is the general character of these under- 
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takings, a few instances of which we proceed to 
notice. 

The Gemmi Pass is not provided with one of the 
larger roads, but yet exhibits at one particular spot a 
striking example of the seemingly perilous routes 
taken by the mules and their drivers. Near the sum- 
mit of the pass is a precipice so nearly vertical, that a 
plumb-line sixteen hundred feet in length, if sus- 
pended from the top, would scarcely touch the sides. 
Along the face of this stupendous vertical wall, a road 
was constructed about acentury ago. This path was 
cut out of the rock itself, or formed upon artificial sup- 
ports, according to the sinuosities of the rock; it is 
from three to five feet in width, and has a. protecting 
wall on the outer side. On approaching this spot, the 
rock itself is so vast, and the road so smal), that a tra- 
veller can see no way before him, and is apt to think 
that all outlet from the valley is cut off, until he comes 
actually close to this path. The path itself is a mere 
ledge—a mere groove cut in the face of the cliff, 
from which the traveller may look down to a depth 
of many hundred feet. Infirm or timid.» persons 
are carried along this path on men’s shoulders, in a 
sort of litter. 

The Via Mala, one of the most terrible defiles in the 
Alps, was the scene of some very skilful engineerin 
on the part of an Italian engineer named’ Pocobelli. 
It occurs at one part of the Pass of the Spliigen. It 
is a cleft in the mountain, from one to two thousand 
feet in depth, and in some places not more than ten 
yards wide. The Rhine, compressed within very nar- 
row limits, rushes along the bottom of this cleft. The 
walls of rock on both sides are almost perpendicular ; 
there is not an inch of pathway or shore between the 
river and the rock, and hence this used to be an im- 
pane spot. The Germans gave it the name of the 

‘erlorenes Loch ; the French called it the Trou Perdu ; 
while its classical name of Via Mala, like the other 
two, conveys the idea of a lost or unlucky path. Tra- 
vellers used to make a wide detour, clambering over 
mountains and through valleys, in order to surmount 
the four miles of distance which forms the Via Mala. 
Thus it remained till Pocobelli made a capital road 
through the gorge itself. He pierced the projecting 
buttresses of rock with galleries or tunnels, a work of 
great labour from the intense hardness. of the rock ; 
and he gained the requisite width of the carriage-road 
in the face of the rock by blasting a notch as it were in 
the mountain itself. For more than a thousand feet 
the road is carried along beneath a stone canopy thus 
artificially hollowed out; and it is protected on the 
outer side by a stone wall. The road crosses the 
gorge three times, by as many bridges, at spots where 
the contour of the rocks rendered this course de- 
sirable. Between the first and second of these bridges, 
the chasm assumes such an extraordinary form that 
the precipices on the one side actually overhang those 
on the other, on account of the obliquity of the cleft. 
Beyond the second bridge the road is scooped out of 
the face of the rock, and the defile is here not more 
than eight yards wide ; but in approaching the third 
or upper bridge the defile increases in width, and be- 
comes less difficult in its character. 

In another part of the same general pass of the 
Spliigen, the Austrian government has employed the 
services of an engineer to make a practicable road 
where nothing but a bridle-path existed before. This 
is a curious example of the energy which competition 
induces. The Swiss made a carriage-road over 
the Bernardine Pass, which threatened at once to draw 
off all the traffic from the Spliigen Pass; whereupon 
the Austrians set to work promptly, end made the 
Spliigen road far better than it was before. There are 
on this new line of road three distinct galleries cut 
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through the solid rock, one of Which is six hundred 
feet long, another seven hundred, and. the third more 
than fifteen hundred, all of them being fifteen feet 
bigh, and the same in wiih. bees galleties are 
structed of the most solid masoary, arched with 
which slope out to turn aside the ry : 
i windows liké thé embrasures 
ment necessary tu pro- 


nest i ee gE roads is 
, of the Simplon. is is, 48 to géo- 
position, one of the must im t of the 

it having been constru Napoleon 
battle of Marengo, his own difficulties in 
crossing the Great St, Bernard having shown him how 
desirable such a road would be. plans and sur- 
veys by which the direction of the road was deter- 
mined, were _by M. Céard, Operations were 
commenced on the Italian side of the Simplon in 1800, 
and on the Swiss side in 1801. It took sik fears to 
complete, and there were at times as many as thirty 
thousand men simultaneously e on it. It in- 
cludes the enormous number of six hundréd and eleven 
bridges; it has terraces of massive masonry many 
miles in length; it has ten galleries, either cut out of 
the solid rock or built of stone; and jt has twenty 
houses of refuge to shelter travellefs, and to lodge the 
a constantly employed in taking care of the 
Toa 

Between the first and second maisons dé refuge the 
road skirts the verge of a precipice, at the bottom of 
which the torrent is seen at a vast depth; and a little 
farther on the traveller sees, high above his head, the 
glaciers under which the road is carried. Near this is 
a bridge which the engineers formed 80 a8 to present 
the smallest possible surface to the wind, as the ravine 
is subject to avalanches, which are accompanied by 
winds of irresistible force, caleulated to throw down 
almost any structure. The first gallery occurs near 

fourth refuge : just beyond this is a scene which is 
escribed as “a picture of desolation. The eye wan- 
ders over snow and Glacier, fractured rock and roaring 
cataract, relieved only by that stupendous monument 
of human labour the road itself, winding along the 
of precipices, penetrating the primeval granite, 
striding over the furious torrent, and burrowing 
through dark and dripping grottves, beneath accumu- 
lated masses of ice snow.” 

Between the fifth refuge and the surimit of the 
pass there is a portion, about two milés in length, so 
much ex to the visitations of avalatiches, that 
places of shelter are more numerous than in any other 
part of the road; there being three galleries, two 
maisons de reluge, and one hospice within this dis- 
tance. These galleries, from the extraordinary position 
which they Occupy among the vast fiélds of ice, are 
called the “glacier galleries ;” they are partly exca- 
vated, and partly built of strongly arched masonry ; 
and, by an ingenious arrangement on the of the 
engineer, they serve in places as bridges and aquéducts 
at the same time, the torrents being conducted over 
and beneath them. 

Shortly beyond this spot the road reaches the sum- 
mit of the where is a hospice fitted up expressly 
for the relief of travellers in inclement weather ; it is 
inhabited by a few Augustine monks, who are attended 
by some of thosé Valuable and intelligent dogs of 
which so many accounts haVe been written in refer- 
ence to the Hospice of St. Bérhard. The road now 
begins to d , and soon reachés the first gallery or 
tunnel on the Italian side; beyond which it enters a 
savage defile called the Go of Gondo, wheré the 
road hangs, as it were, at mid-height between a pre- 
tipitous rock on one side and a chasm on the other. 






w, and sup- 


[Ocronex 29, 


A gallery here occurs, cut through rocks of such ex. 
cessive liardness that it required the incessant labour 


of, more than a hundred workmen, in gangs of ej 
- elle cash tbat day and night, to pier’ « lenis 


wrought side-openings 


of six hun feet in eighteen months. The mi 
Sere ts ewe places easpaae mye 
ch are sottié of the works i this 


ropes to the face of 
pirpeudiealr ree, where ~ 
into the tunnel. 


in the following lines :-— ¥ 
“ O'er the Simplon, o'er the Spliigen, winds 

A wae pleasure. "4 a silver 
Flung carelessly, it shines 
Catching the eyé in many 4 broken link, 
In many a tutu and traverse ag it glides ; 
And oft above and oft below appeats, 
Seeit o'er the wall by one who jourveys up, 
As though it were another, through the wild 
Leading along, he knows uot whence or whither ! 
Yet through its fairy course, go where it will, 
The torrent stops it not, the rugged rock 
Oo and lets it in, and on it runs 
Winning its easy way irom clime to clime, 
Through glens lock’d up befire.” 


Notwithstanding all the precautions taken in the 
construction, the Simplon road has been subject. te 
occasional devastating inundations. In 1834 there 
was such a combination of avalanche, torrent, and 
storm, that the road for eight miles was nearly carried 
away; stone bridges were swept away, galleries and 
tunnels were filled with water, and a scene of dese 
lation ensued which cost years of expense and labour 
to repair. 

[To be continued.) 





Superstitions of Seotch Fishermen.—The reader must be familiar 
with the old Norse belief, so poetically introduced in the ‘ Pirate 
that whoever saves a drowning man must reckon on hizn ever 
after asan evemy. It is a belief still held by some of our north 
ern fishing communities. We have oftener than once heard 
remarked by fishermen, as a strangely mysterious fact, that hes 
sons who have been rescued from drowning regard theit 
verers ever after with a dislike bordering on enmity. We hive 
heard it affirmed, too, that when the crew of some boat or testél 
have perished, with but the exception of one individual; the 
relatives of the deceased invariably regard that ote with a deep 
i ible hatred. And in both cases the elicited feelings of 
hostility and dislike are said to originate, not simply iu grief, 
embittered envy, or uneasy ingratitude, but in some occult and 
supernatural cause. There occurs to usa little anecdote, strikingly 
illustrative of this kind of apotheosis (shall we call it?) of 
envious principle. Some sixty years ago there was a Cromarty 
boat wrecked on the rough shores of Eathie. All the crew 
perished, with the exception of one fisherman ; and the poor man 
was so persecuted by the relatives of the drowned, who even 
threatened his life, that he was compellel, much against his in- 
clination, to teméve to Nairn. There, however, only a few years 
after, he was wrecked a second time, and, as in the first itistamee, 

the sole sutvivor of the crew. And so he was again sub- 

to a persecution similar to the one he had already endured, 
and compelled to quit Nairn, as he bad before quitted Cromarty. 
«North British Review. 
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